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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


TITLE:  NATO  2000:  THE  ROLE  OF  THE  SPANISH  AIR  FORCE 

AUTHOR:  Qonzalo  de  Cea-Naharro  Cuenca,  Lieutenant  Colonel, 

Spanish  Air  Force 


Since  Spain  joined  NATO  in  1962,  many  things  have  hap¬ 
pened.  The  Socialist  government  held  a  referendum  on  March,  1986 
to  determine  if  Spaniards  would  like  to  continue  in  the  Alliance 
In  spite  of  being  a  NATO  member,  Spain  is  not  integrated  in  the 
military  structure,  in  accordance  with  the  government's  view  of 
"cooperation  without  integration".  Spain,  also,  entered  in  the 
Western  European  Union  (WEU)  on  December,  1988. 

The  paper  covers  some  facts  on  the  Spanish  Air  Force, 
analyzes  the  threat,  NATO's  air  defense  in  Europe  and  the  Span¬ 
ish  Strategic  Concept.  The  author  deals  with  some  possible  ac¬ 
tions  of  control  in  the  air  space  and  how  this  control  will  be 
in  Spanish  strategic  areas  in  the  year  2000.  The  final  con¬ 
clusions  are  the  significant  role  of  the  Spanish  Air  Force  in 


NATO  2000s. 
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NATO  2000:  THE  ROLE  OF  THE  SPANISH  AIR  FORCE 


'Spain,  be  yourself,  discover  your  origins,  enliven  your 
roots,  revive  those  authentic  values  which  made  your  His¬ 
tory  glorious  and  your  presence  on  other  Continents  ben¬ 
eficial.  Thus  you  will  find  your  History  to  be  vertebrate 
and  become  capable  of  the  breadth  of  vision  to  go  beyond 
it  towards  higher  goals, to  face  the  challenges  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  with  a  vigorous  vitality  and  renewed  creativity..." 

-Pope  John  Paul  II-  (Spain  1982) 


1.-  INTRODUCTION 

Spain  has  a  history  of  not  being  involved  in  European 
conflicts.  Ever  since  Spain  defeated  Napoleon's  armies  at  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Spain  stopped  taking  part 
in  European  conflicts.  Spain  was  neutral  in  both  world  wars  and 
probably  for  this  reason.  Spaniards  do  not  share  the  central 
European  perception  of  a  foreign  threat.  The  Spanish  War  of  In¬ 
dependence  was  against  a  special  member  of  NATO:  France.  At  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  Spain  fought  for  Cuba  and  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  but  the  enemy  was  NATO's  chief  member,  the  United  States. 
The  other  foreign  war  was  fought,  against  Morocco,  in  North  Af¬ 
rica,  near  Ceuta  and  Mel  ilia  Spain  also  has  an  open  wound  to  the 
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South:  Gibraltar. 


If  it  does  not  revert  to  Spanish  sovereignty, 


Spain’s  identification  with  NATO  will  always  be  difficult,  be¬ 
cause  another  member  of  NATO,  the  United  Kingdom,  occupies  land 
which  the  Spanish  call  the  last  colony  subsisting  on  European 
soil. 

Spain's  entry  into  NATO  was  a  result  not  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact  threat  but  of  a  deep  desire  to  share  a  Western  European 
identity  and  be  an  active  and  integral  part  of  Europe.  Spain,  in 
conjunction  with  France,  Italy,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  forms  part  of  the  quintet  of  nations 
that  possess  80  per  cent  of  the  population  and  territory  of 
NATO's  European  part. 

However,  Spain  will  not  form  part  of  NATO’s  integrated 
military  structure,  in  accordance  with  the  government’s  view  of 
"cooperation  without  integration".  The  Spanish  Armed  Forces,  es¬ 
pecially  Navy  and  Air  Force,  cooperated  with  NATO  and  have  been 
played  important  roles  in  NATO’s  exercises  and  maneuvers.  Also, 
for  a  long  time,  the  Spanish  Air  Force  (SAF)  has  maintained  an 
aircrew  exchange  program  with  other  NATO  countries,  and  the  SAF 
air  doctrine  is  in  accordance  with  NATO. 

The  Iberian  Peninsula,  her  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic 
islands  and  the  Spanish  cities  of  Ceuta  and  Melilla  in  the  North 
of  Africa,  along  with  the  surrounding  air  and  maritime  spaces, 
constitute,  with  the  Britannic  Islands,  the  only  NATO  zone  of 
reaction  for  recovering  Europe.  It  is  located  in  the  crossing 
zone  between  two  exceptional  and  important  axes.  From  East  to 


West  it  is  the  only  way  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlan¬ 
tic.  From  to  North  to  South,  it  can  be  converted  into  a  natural 
bridge  between  Europe  and  Africa  or  into  a  physical  barrier,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  Spanish  attitude.  At  the  same  time,  the  Iberia 
Strategic  Space,  delimited  by  the  French  peninsula  of  Britannia, 
the  Azores  islands,  Madeira,  the  Canary  islands,  the  Iberian  Pe¬ 
ninsula  and  the  Balearic  islands,  represents  the  focal  point  the 
world's  some  of  the  most  intense  maritime  and  aerial  traffic. 

The  Spanish  Air  Force  has  more  than  thirty-eight  thou¬ 
sand  men:  eleven  flying  wings;  an  Alert  and  Control  System  oper¬ 
ating  twenty  four  hours  a  day,  three  hundred  sixty  five  days  a 
year;  and  an  important  and  expensive  program  of  modernization  on 
course.  The  Spanish  Air  Force  has  a  significant  role  in  NATO. 

This  paper  will  look  at  the  Spanish  Air  Force,  analyze 
the  threat,  cover  NATO’s  air  defense  in  Europe  and  the  Spanish 
Strategic  Concept  and  finally  deal  with  the  actions  of  control 
in  the  air  space  and  some  conclusions. 

2.-  THE  SPANISH  AIR  FORCE  CURRENTLY  (Appendix  A) 

The  Spanish  EJERCITO  DEL  AIRE  (Air  Force)  is  tasked  by 
the  Spanish  Constitution  with  the  following  overall  duty:  ’  To 
assure  the  sovereignty  and  independence  of  Spain,  and  to  defend 
Spanish  geographical  integrity,  and  the  Constitutional  Order  of 
the  Nation"  (Art.  6, Dec  1978) 

Section  III  of  the  Defense  Organic  Act  6/80  and  1/84, 
Article  31  ordains  the  following: 
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a.  The  EJERCITO  DEL  AIRE  holds  the  primary  responsibility  for 
the  air  defense  of  the  Spanish  territory  and  controls  the  air 
space  under  Spanish  sovereignty.  It  is  further  tasked  with  the 
development  of  the  Joint  Strategic  Planning  within  the  scope 
defined  by  Air  Force  assets  and  by  its  own  operational  capa¬ 
bilities. 

b.  The  EJERCITO  DEL  AIRE  is  structured  into  two  sections:  Air 
Force  and  Logistics.  Basically,  it  comprises  operational  com¬ 
mands,  Air  Force  units.  Ground  Service  units,  and  secondary  or¬ 
ganizations  suitably  provided  regarding  the  full  compliance  of 
duties  which  might  evolve  from  its  various  responsibilities. 

2.1  The  Air  Force  (Appendix  B) 

The  Air  Force  is  the  operational  arm  of  the  EJERCITO  DEL 
AIRE  and  contains  the  flying  units  of  Spanish  airpower.  The  Air 
Force  must  therefore  have  a  capability  to  destroy  or  negate  hos¬ 
tile  air  power  to  safeguard  our  country  against  aerospace  attack 
and  to  support  Army  and  Navy  forces  in  their  operations.  The  Air 
Force  is  tasked  with  planning,  conducting  and  executing  air 
operations,  and  also  with  the  collection,  evaluation,  assessment 
and  distribution  of  military-related  information.  It  is  directly 

subordinate  to  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Staff,  and  includes  the 
■  • 

following  major  commands: 

*  Air  Combat  Command  (MACOM) 

*  Tactical  Air  Command  (MATAC) 

»  Air  Transport  Command  (MATRA) 

*  Canary  Islands  Air  Command  (MACAN) 


2.1.1  The  Air  Combat  Command  (MACOM)  (Appendix  C) 

The  MACOM  is  the  most  effective  means  of  deterrence  in 
the  Spanish  Armed  Forces,  considering  its  particular  area  of 
operation  (air  and  space)  and  the  weapons  systems  used.  Its 
tasks  are : 

-  offensive  and  defensive  air  battle  against  aerospace  attacks 

-  surveillance  and  control  of  the  air  space  under  Spanish  na¬ 
tional  sovereignty 

-  achievement  and  preservation  of  air  superiority 

-  destruction  or  negation  of  hostile  air  power 

-  support  of  the  other  Major  Air  Commands. 

Five  fighter  wings  are  available  to  MACOM:  the  11th  Wing, 
located  at  Manises  AFB  (Valencia)  equipped  with  Mirage-3:  the  12th 
Wing  at  Torrejon  AFB  with  Phantom  F-4  (it  will  be  replaced  next 
year  by  EF-18) ;  the  I4th  Wing  at  Los  Llanos  AFB  (Albacete) ,  with 
Mirage  F- 1 ;  the  15th  Wing  at  Zaragoza  AFB,  the  most  modern  Spanish 
Air  Force  installation,  with  EF-18;  and  the  Alert  and  Control  Wing 
with  nine  different  radar  stations. 

2.1.2  The  Tactical  Air  Command  (MATAC)  (Appendix  D) 

The  MATAC  has  responsibility  for  air  operations  intended 
to  support,  cover,  supplement  and  sustain  operations,  or  those 
about  to  be  initiated  by  surface  forces.  The  nature  of  tactical 
weapon  systems  warrants  their  use  against  hostile  air /naval /ground 
power;  allows  for  coverage  of  Army  and  Navy  units  against  hostile 
aerospace  attack;  and  also  provides  for  the  reinforcement  and  sus¬ 
tainment  of  the  operational  capabilities  of  Army  and  Navy  assets. 
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even  to  the  point  of  replacement  if  required.  The  MATAC  is  as¬ 
signed  the  following  duties: 

-  to  achieve  and  preserve  air  superiority  in  areas  under  its 
responsibi 1 i ty 

-  to  destroy  or  negate  hostile  war  power 

-  to  support  surface  forces  in  any  wartime  operations  required 

-  to  assist  the  other  major  commands  in  the  fulfillment  of  their 
specific  duties. 

The  MATAC  has  the  21th  Wing,  at  Moron  AFB ,  with  F-5s, 
the  22th  Wing,  at  Jerez  AFB,  with  P-3s  and  the  23th  Wing,  at  Ta 
lavera  la  Real  AFB  (Badajoz)  ,  where  the  Fight  and  Attack  School 
equipped  with  F-5a  is  located.  Besides  the  three  wings,  the  MATAC 
has  the  Air  Control  Group,  the  Air  Support  School  and  the  Engi¬ 
neering  Parachuting  Squadron  (Special  Operations) . 

2.1.3  The  Air  Transport  Command  (MATRA)  (Appendix  E) 

The  Air  Transport  Command  carries  out  all  military  airlift 
mission  required  in  the  conduct  of  operations;  supports  (both  in 
peacetime  and  in  wartime)  enhancement  of  the  mobility  of  forces 
tasked  with  the  air/surface  battle;  and  speeds  the  logistic  sup¬ 
port  to  those  forces  in  a  timely  manner  and  in  locations  other 
assets  could  never  reach.  Military  airlift  forces  operate  for  the 
benefit  of  the  entire  Armed  Forces  and  other  National  Defense 
agencies,  both  in  peacetime  and  in  wartime.  Duties  assigned  to 
MATRA  include: 

-  to  perform  military  airlift  duties 

-  to  enhance  the  mobility  of  the  Services 
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-  to  expedite  the  logistic  support  to  the  Services 

-  to  contribute  to  peacetime  deterrence,  thus  assisting  in 
foreign  policy  matters. 

Three  Wings  are  integrated  in  the  MATRA:  the  31th  Wing 
located  at  Zaragoza  AFB  with  C-130s  (some  of  them  with  refueling 
capability) ;  the  35th  Wing  at  Getafe  AFB  (Madrid) ,  with  C-212s, 
and  the  37th  Wing  at  Villanubla  AFB  (Valladolid),  with  Caribou 
(these  aircraft  will  be  replaced  by  C-235s  in  the  near  future) . 
2.1.4  The  Canary  Islands  Air  Command  (MACAN)  (Appendix  F) 

Geographical  considerations  demanded  the  establishment 
of  MACAN,  which  integrates  the  specific  responsibilities  of  the 
above  major  commands.  Within  its  assigned  area  of  responsibility 
this  Command  performs  the  following  duties: 

-  surveillance  and  control  of  the  Canary  Islands  area  air  space 

-  defense  of  the  Spanish  territory  against  aerospace  attacks 
ties  tr-uct  ion  or  negation  of  hostile  war  power 

support  of  surface  forces 

-  military  airlift  support 

-  support  to  the  other  major  air  commands 

The  MACAM  has  only  one  Wing,  the  mixed  46th  Wing  at 
Gando  AFB  (Canarias) ,  with  F-ls  and  C-212S.  It  also  has  an  Alert 
and  Control  Squadron  with  two  radar  stations  and  a  Search  and 
Rescue  (SAR)  Squadron  with  helicopters  and  Focker  aircraft. 

.SPAIN'S  GEOSTRATEGIC  VALUE  (Appendix  G) 

Spain's  geography  position  is  the  main  and  decisive  pre- 
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sent  factor  in  the  Spanish  strategic  value.  Because  of  her  situ¬ 
ation,  Spain  is  a  part  of  Europe  and  a  part  of  the  West.  She  is 
maritime  by  her  configuration  and  by  her  dependency  on  the  sea. 
Also,  because  of  her  industrial  development,  she  must  be  counted 
as  a  developing  country. 

Both  archipelagos,  Balearic  and  Canary,  are  outstanding 
actors  of  Spain's  geography  and  strategy.  Together,  with  the 
Strait  of  Gibraltar,  they  make  up  the  national  strategic  axis. 
Galicia  is  the  north-western  vanguard.  The  Balearic  islands  are 
important,  because  from  there  it  is  possible  to  control  the  axis 
Sici ly-Sardinia-Balearic  and  Tun i si a-Si ci 1 y- I taly ,  the  last  one 
separating  the  oriental  Mediterranean  from  the  western  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  Practically,  the  Balearic  islands  are  the  geometric  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  western  Mediterranean,  a  natural  aircraft  carrier 
from  which  the  air-naval  supremacy  can  be  extended. 

The  Strait  of  Gibraltar  is  the  only  access  from  the  Med¬ 
iterranean  to  the  Atlantic.  Every  year,  according  to  Spanish 
Rear  Admiral  J.  Salgado  Alba,  approximately  70,000  ships  with 
more  than  eight  hundred  million  tons  of  cargo,  navigate  the 
Strait  (1:627).  Eighty  per  cent  of  this  traffic  belongs  to  west¬ 
ern  nations,  although  some  belongs  to  Soviet  merchant  as  well  as 
soviet  war  ships.  The  number  of  oil  tankers  transiting  the 
Strait  per  year  is  25,000  carrying  350  million  tons  of  oil.  Due 
to  the  width  of  the  Strait,  not  more  than  nine  NM,  it  is  easy  to 
control  the  maritime  traffic. 

The  Canary  Islands  are  an  important  strategic  ally. Their 
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neighborhood  covers  two  main  world  trade  routes:  from  the  Middle 
and  Far  East  to  Europe  and  America.  From  these  islands,  it  is 
possible  to  control  the  strategic  routes  with  the  purpose  of 
cutting  the  flow  or  safeguarding  the  sea  from  the  threats. 

Galicia  is  the  prow  of  the  peninsula  aircraft  carrier, 
an  advanced  guard  of  the  maritime  and  air  traffic,  like  an  um¬ 
bilical  cord  which  joins  Europe  with  America.  If  Europe  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  possible  theater  of  operations,  Spain  must  be  a 
friend  because  from  her  position  it  would  be  easy  to  strangle  a 
significant  part  of  the  logistic  flow  between  both  continents. 

Finally,  the  peninsular  territory  is  important,  as  a 
defense  redoubt.  The  European  theater  needs  a  solid  and  secure 
rearguard  zone,  not  only  as  a  possible  logistic  base,  but  also 
as  a  zone  of  counteroffensive  operations.  The  areas  really  im¬ 
portant  for  the  national  strategy  are  located  in  the  zones  de¬ 
limited  by  the  parallels  48N  and  23N  and  the  meridians  23W  and 
7E.  That  means,  the  western  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic  side 
which  pass  by  the  line  Finisterre  Cape-Azores-Canary  Islands- 
Qibraltar  Strait.  The  intersection  point  of  both  zones  is  the 
Strait  of  Gibraltar;  as  a  result,  the  strategy  pivots  here. 

4.-  THE  THREAT  (Appendix  H) 

Spain  considers  the  Warsaw  Pact  as  the  most  dangerous 
threat  in  her  Strategic  Plan.  That  threat  can  be  considered  from 
two  different  perspectives:  one  as  a  direct  threat  and  the  other 
as  an  indirect  threat,  which  could  be  carried  out  by  the  USSR 


through  the  North  of  Africa. 

In  a  generalized  conflict  in  Europe,  the  Warsaw  Pact 
forces  would  attack  the  NATO  forces  by  an  air-ground  offensive 
through  the  Central  Region,  with  two  secondary  attacks:  one  to 
the  Baltic  and  the  other  to  the  South.  The  Iberian  Peninsula 
could  be  threatened  by  the  Soviet  central  progression,  which, 
until  it  reaches  the  English  Channel  and  the  Pyrenees,  will  find 
only  three  important  natural  obstacles,  all  of  them  rivers:  the 
Rhine,  the  Seine  and  the  Loire.  Likewise,  Soviet  naval  action  in 
the  north  flank  stumbles  over  the  blockade  position  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Isles  which,  together  with  Iceland,  closes  Soviet  access  to 
the  Atlantic.  As  a  result,  it  is  only  from  the  coasts  of  the 
Iberian  Peninsula  that  the  Soviets  could  frustrate  the  English 
blockade;  and,  it  is  only  from  Spanish  territory  could  the 
blockade  be  opened.  Only  after  a  successful  attack  on  Spain 
could  the  Soviets  control  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar.  The  initial 
objective  of  the  Warsaw  Pact,  if  it  is  not  possible  to  deny 
NATO's  positive  sea  domain,  is  to  prevent  the  arrival  of  North 
American  reinforcements  to  the  Iberian  Peninsula.  At  the  same 
time,  they  must  repel  any  allied  disembarkation  which  could 
serve  as  a  reaction  to  start,  ultimately,  the  recuperation  of 
Western  Europe. 

According  to  Soviet  doctrine,  Soviet  naval  forces  have 
the  mission  of  displaying  and  reinforcing  a  nuclear  strategic 
attack  force,  based  in  the  Soviet  ballistic  missile  submarine 
fleet;  of  protecting  the  Soviet  Union  against  attack  from  NATO’s 
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ballistic  missile  submarines;  of  supporting  the  ground  forces  in 
their  European  offensive  and  of  cutting  western  supplies  lines 
and  destroying  the  Western  merchant  fleet.  The  Soviet  objective 
is  to  prevent  the  arrival  of  energy  products  and  food  as  well  as 
reinforcements  from  the  United  States. 

NATO’s  strategy  is  to  deny  the  Soviet  submarines  access 
to  the  Atlantic,  obligating  the  Soviet  fleet  to  fall  back  to  the 
north  of  the  QIUK  gap.  But,  what  about  the  submarines  which  were 
deployed  previously  in  the  Atlantic  or  which  had  departed  previ¬ 
ously  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Atlantic?.  On  September  10, 
1984,  a  Soviet  SSN  class  Viktor  II  submarine,  collided  with  the 
ship  Bratsvo  when,  in  order  not  to  be  detected,  it  sailed  under 
that  ship  through  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar. 

Another  serious  threat  is  mines.  Before  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities,  the  Soviet  navy  will  carry  out  large  scale  mining 
operations  mainly  in  the  area  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  and  in 
other  zones  of  the  Iberian  Maritime  Space.  Their  purpose  will  be 
to  intimidate,  disorganize  or,  at  least,  delay  the  reinforcement 
and  supply  of  Europe.  As  Rear  Admiral  Thomas  A.  Brooks,  US  Navy, 
says:  "The  US  does  not  possess  the  necessary  number  of  units  to 
provide  escorts,  to  watch  over  access  to  Europe  and  to  keep 
traffic  open  in  strategic  points  such  as  Gibraltar'  (2:720). 

Perhaps,  the  most  dangerous  threat  against  the  Iberia 
Strategic  Space  coming  from  the  East  will  be  represented  by  the 
new  Soviet  bombers:  Backfire  C  and  the  turboprop  Bear  H.  They 
are  capable  of  launching  the  AS-15  cruise  missile  with  a  3000  km 


range.  Before  finishing  this  decade,  the  new  supersonic  bomber 
Blackjack,  bigger  than  the  B-IB,  will  be  in  service  and  be  able 
to  launch  not  only  the  AS-15  but  also  a  new  supersonic  cruise 
missile,  still  in  development.  The  Soviet  Air  Force  has  greater 
capacity  transport  planes,  like  the  A- 124  Condor  and  the  AWACS 
derived  from  the  11-76  Candid.  The  air  defense  systems  from 
Western  Europe  are  oriented  to  the  East  but,  the  new  generation 
of  Soviet  bombers  will  be  able  to  attack  from  any  direction.  The 
new  variant  of  the  Fencer  attack  aircraft  and  the  introduction 
of  the  Midas  tanker,  will  enable  the  Soviets  to  increase  the 
range  of  the  bomber. 

The  Soviet  Air  Navy  would  carry  out  antisubmarine  oper¬ 
ations  in  the  area  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  and  in  the  Atlan¬ 
tic.  The  Soviets  would  do  massive  mining  of  the  Sea  Lines  of 
Communication  (SLOCs)  and  could  attack  the  aeronaval  groups  and 
other  surface  maritime  forces.  The  Soviet  Air  Force  could  carry 
out  massive  attacks  against  the  peninsula  air  defenses,  air  and 
navy  installations  and  all  the  other  objectives  which  could  be 
used  to  receive  and  transport  reinforcements  to  the  European 
theater.  They  could  make  these  attacks  with  the  bombers  through 
the  Mediterranean  and  North  Africa  as  well  as  with  the  Fencer, 
and  follow  on  aircraft,  from  occupied  France. 

A  serious  threat  to  NATO’s  south  flank,  which  could  be 
much  more  effective  and  less  expensive  for  the  Warsaw  Pact, 
might  involve  destabilization  of  weak  political  regimes  in  some 

North  Africa.  If,  as  .a  consequence  of  So 


of  the  countries  in 


Viet  subversion,  Morocco’s  King  were  dethroned,  a  crisis  of  un¬ 
foreseeable  consequences  could  be  opened,  particularly  if  the 
new  regime  had  the  same  orientation  as  Colonel  Qaddaf i ' s .  This 
indirect  threat  could  facilitate  the  deployment  of  the  Soviet 
aeronaval  forces  in  the  western  Mediterranean  and  in  the  Atlan¬ 
tic.  This  is  the  reason  Spain  has  reinforced  her  military  pres¬ 
ence  in  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  as  well  as  in  the 
Balearic  and  Canary  islands.  A  close  cooperation  between  Morocco 
and  Spain,  to  preserve  peace  and  security  in  the  area  for  the 
West's  benefit,  is  one  political  constant  for  the  Spanish  go¬ 
vernment.  The  Soviet  strategy  in  Africa  is  part  of  a  long  term 
plan  in  which  the  periodic  presence  of  aeronaval  groups  and  the 
establishment  of  non -economi cal  air  routes  by  Aeroflot  are  not 
by  chance.  The  Canary  islands  are  located  in  front  of  an  African 
space  empty  of  power  and  are  of  great  strategic  importance.  This 
African  space  deals  with  the  Sahara  corridor  which  divides  Afri¬ 
ca  in  two  parts  and  which  begins  in  the  Indian  ocean  and  passes 
through  Eritrea  and  the  Sahara,  finishing  in  the  Atlantic.  It  is 
a  strip  200  km  wide:  an  authentic  strategic  hollow,  due  to  the 
weakness  and  slowness  of  the  countries  which  occupy  it.  That  air 
corridor  performed  an  important  role  during  the  Angola  crisis. 
The  Soviets  had  to  fly  their  transport  aircraft  through  this  air 
corridor.  The  Soviets  projected  political  and  military  power  a- 
long  the  Atlantic  coast  and  sea  without  being  detected  by  NATO's 
alert  systems.  For  this  reason  Spain  developed  an  advanced  air 
defense  system  in  the  Canary  Islands,  known  as  ALERCAN,  which 


will  be  able  to  detect,  when  it  becomes  operational,  in  1990, 


any  air  raid  in  all  of  the  azimuths  and  at  any  altitude  for  a 
radius  of  250  nautical  miles  around  the  archipelago. 

5.-  SDI  INFLUENCE  IN  EUROPEAN  STRATEGIC  CONCEPT 

European  governments  did  not  respond  enthusiastically 
when  ex-President  Reagan  announced  the  Strategic  Defense  Initi¬ 
ative  (SDI)  in  1983.  SDI  provoked  in  Europe,  disquiet  and  con¬ 
fusion,  especially  in  France  and  England.  The  strategic  military 
balance  in  Europe  was  changing  because  Mutual  Assured  Destruc¬ 
tion  (MAD)  was  being  replaced  by  Mutual  Assured  Security  (MAS). 
That  means,  a  progressive  replacement  of  the  vulnerability  equi 
librium  by  an  invulnerability  balance,  based  on  gradual  intro¬ 
duction  of  special  defensive  and  offensive  means  in  the  strate¬ 
gic  arsenal.  Why  has  SDI  had  such  an  impact  on  European  Strate¬ 
gic  Thinking'^ 

-  First,  SDI  is  thought  to  be  more  for  the  United  States's  de¬ 
fense  than  for  Europe's  defense.  In  the  other  hand,  SDI  is  not 
seen  as  a  perfect  defense.  SDI  will  not  lead  to  perfect  defense 
which  makes  "impotent  and  obsolete"  the  nuclear  arsenal  of  the 
world.  But,  as  a  defensive  system,  with  possible  high  effective¬ 
ness  it  can  significantly  alter  strategic  nuclear  strategies.  It 
brings  defensive  and  offensive  actions  together  reducing  the 
freedom  of  action  of  Intercontinental  Ballistic  Missiles  (ICBM) 
and  Sea  Launched  Ballistic  Missiles  (SLBM) . 

That  is  a  matter  of  preoccupation  for  Europeans  because 


they  fear  the  Soviets  will  develop  a  space  defensive  system  sim¬ 


ilar  to  American  one  that  could  affect,  drastically,  the  deter¬ 
rent  value  of  the  European  strategic  arsenals.  Because  the  phys¬ 
ical  proximity  and  the  commensurate  flighttimes  of  Soviet  nucle¬ 
ar  warheads  into  Western  Europe,  a  lot  of  those  warheads  could 
avoid  an  SDI  system  and  reach  their  objectives.  This  increases 
Europe's  vulnerability. 

-  Second,  European  strategists  worry  more  about  planes  with  nu¬ 
clear  armament  and  SS-21,  SS-22  and  SS-23  cruise  missiles  with 
tactical  nuclear  heads  than  the  SS-18,  SS-19  and  SS-20  Soviet 
missiles  which  should  be  neutralized  by  SDI.  Europe  will  be  al¬ 
ways  vulnerable  to  this  type  of  armament  due  to  USSR's  proximi¬ 
ty.  SDI  will  be  a  defensive  umbrella  for  Europe;  but,  with  enor¬ 
mous  leaks . 

-  Finally,  we  can  postulate  an  increasing  armament  race  due  to 
SDI  incentives  to  increase  the  number  of  offensive  systems  to 
compensate  for  expected  losses  to  an  SDI  system. 

So,  the  European  nuclear  strategic  capability  which  is 
the  basis  of  its  deterrence,  will  be  reduced  and  in  so  doing 
directly  affect  the  European  Strategic  posture.  That  will  not 
only  force  reconsideration  of  England's  Defense  Policy:  but, 
also  the  end  of  the  independence  of  the  French  Defense  Policy. 
As  an  example,  we  must  remember  the  last  approach  of  France  to 
NATO  and,  directly  to  Germany.  This  country,  together  with 
France,  can  form  the  "European  pillar"  for  the  common  defense  of 
the  old  continent.  The  former  French  Minister  of  Defense,  Mr. 


Charles  Hernu,  offered  to  Germany  the  protection  of  a  French 


nuclear  umbrella. 

Europe  is  concerned  by  the  perception  that  her  future 
security  depends  exclusively  on  the  United  States  because  the 
United  States  has  never  guaranteed  a  nuclear  retaliation  against 
Soviets  vital  points  in  Europe's  defense.  That  means  that  Euro¬ 
peans  question  whether  the  United  States  will  sacrifice  New  York 
for  Bonn  or  Paris. 

France  proposed  the  Eureka  project  to  the  European  Eco¬ 
nomic  Community  members  in  July  1985  in  Milan  (Italy).  This 
project  has  the  objective  of  joining  efforts,  avoiding  dupli¬ 
cation  in  research  and  development  and  coordinating  Europeans 
scientific  potential.  The  big  difference  between  SDI  and  Eureka 
is  that  the  first  pursues  a  military  objective  from  which  civil¬ 
ian  applications  can  be  derived.  Eureka  starts  from  a  scientific 
and  technological  objective  with  military  applications  in  the 
f  uture . 

If  the  Eureka  project  succeedes ,  the  European  Strategic 
Concept  would  be  based  on  nuclear  deterrence.  If  not,  Europe 
would  be  divided  into  several  States-Def enses  with  reduced  capa¬ 
bility  of  strategic  retaliation  and  lower  potential  for  gener¬ 
ating  her  own  defense. 

6-  SPAIN  AND  ARMS  REDUCTION 

Spanish  Government  Policy  supports  reducing  the  arms 
race  to  the  lower  levels,  compatible  with  maintaining  deter- 
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pence,  strategic  stability  and  Spanish  national  sovereignty.  In 
this  way,  Spain  considers  disarmament  policy  as  another  element 
of  security  policy  together  with  deterrence,  defense  and  dis¬ 
tension  . 

The  Spanish  government  has  stated  that  it  considers  the 
signing  of  the  INF  treaty  as  a  positive  step.  For  missiles  of 
range  below  500  kilometers,  Madrid  has  stated  that  hegotiations 
for  eliminating  them  must  be  postponed  until  compliance  with  INF 
treaty  is  shown  and  until  some  talks  about  chemical  and  con¬ 
ventional  arms  elimination  are  held. 

In  other  discussed  areas,  Spain  maintains  a  favorable 
attitude  on  ABM  systems  regulation  between  US  and  USSR  and  it 
contemplates  SDI  with  fear.  Why?  Because  the  government  believes 
space  weapons  will  lead  to  a  new  unbridled  race  of  science-fic¬ 
tion  in  the  cosmos. 

The  government  has  demonstrated  interest  in  the  control 
of  ASAT  (Anti  Satellite  Arms  Systems)  for  which  testing  has  been 
cancelled  in  the  USSR  since  1982  and  forbidden  against  real  tar¬ 
gets  by  US  Congress. 

Finally,  with  respect  to  START  (Strategic  Arms  Treaty) , 
Spain  supports  the  agreement  to  reduce  by  fifty  per  cent  the  ex¬ 
isting  strategic  arsenals  while  sustaining,  at  the  same  time, 
the  idea  of  concluding  a  total  treaty  forbidding  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  . 

The  whole  of  Spanish  diplomatic  attitudes  refers  to 
disarmament  along  with  a  United  Nations  defense  role  as  the  best 


net  to  guarantee  world  peace.  The  UN,  as  the  Spanish  government 
sees  its,  is  the  supreme  frame  -although  not  the  only  one-  for 
general  disarmament  and  cooperation  between  nations. 

7. -  NATO’S  AIR  DEFENSE  IN  EUROPE 

To  face  the  Warsaw  Pact  threat,  NATO  has  developed  an 
air  defense  concept  based  on  a  group  of  radar  stations  and  con¬ 
trol  centers  from  Norway  to  Turkey,  called  NADGE  (NATO  Air  De 
fense  Ground  Environment) .  The  NAEWS  (NATO  Early  Warning  System) 
works  together  with  a  "five  cloak"  defense,  composed  of  the 
following  weapon  systems: 

»  SHORAD  (Short  Range  Air  Defense  System) 

«  Surface  to  Air  Missiles  (SAM)  in  the  zone  next  to  the  Warsaw 
Pact  border 

»  Air  Defense  Air  Force  Aircraft 
*  NIKE  missiles  in  the  Rear  zone 

»  Point  defense  or  defense  of  vital  zones  of  minor  importance 

Each  nation's  assets  integrated  in  NADGE  controls  its 
own  defense  sector,  because  the  forces  and  the  weapon  systems 
remain,  in  peacetime,  under  national  control  with  SHAPE’S  super¬ 
vision.  The  moment  that  a  threat  appears  and  it  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  to  activate  the  allied  defense,  these  assets  chop  to  SACEUR 
who  will  control  the  system. 

8. -  STRATEGIC  SPACE  OF  NATIONAL  INTEREST 

Each  country  has  the  right  and  duty  to  exercise  control 
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of  the  air  within  the  limits  of  its  sovereignty.  Spanish  Organic 
Law  6/1980,  currently  the  highest  ranking  legal  text  in  effect, 
establishes  that  the  Air  Force  has  main  responsibility  for  air 
defense  of  the  territory  and  for  control  of  the  National  Sover¬ 
eignty  air  space. 

The  Strategic  Space  of  National  Interest  (Appendix  I)  is 
defined  as  that  extensive  geographic  area  where  events  that  af¬ 
fect  the  sovereignty  or  the  defense  of  national  territory,  can 
take  place.  This  space,  in  Spain's  case,  includes: 

-  the  Spanish  peninsula  territory 

-  t.he  Balearic  archipelago 

-  the  Canary  archipelago 

-  the  Spanish  cities  of  Ceuta  and  Melilla 

-  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  and  Its  access  points 

-  the  Exclusive  Economic  Zone  (ZEE) 

-  the  air  and  sea  spaces,  not  included  in  those  of  the 
sovereignty  and  the  ZEE,  that  constitute  the  points  of  union 
between  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  and  the  two  archipelagos. 

-  the  spaces  that  form  natural  routes  of  access  to  national  ter¬ 
ritories.  The  strategic  space  that  satisfies  Spain's  national 
interests  is  the  area  between  the  latitudes  of  Brest  and  the 
Tropic  of  Cancer  and  the  longitudes  of  Corsica  and  the  Azores. 
This  space  is  divided  into  four  main  zones: 

ZONE  A  includes  the  Western  Mediterranean’s  land/sea  spaces, 
from  the  longitude  of  Corsica  to  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar’s 


eastern  access  points. 


ZONE  B  consists  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  and  its  point  of 
entry . 

ZONE  C  :  covers  the  Canary  archipelago's  strategic  space  to 
their  union  with  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar’s  western  access. 

ZONE  D  :  contains  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  part  joining  the 
Atlantic  ocean. 

8.1.  Analysis  of  the  different  zones 

ZONE  A  :  The  Mediterranean’s  Western  shore,  with  the  Balearic 
Islands  in  the  center,  is  one  of  the  most  important  strategic 
areas  for  Spain;  she  not  only  has  to  defend  its  sovereign  terri¬ 
tory  in  this  area,  the  Balearic  archipelago,  but  also  has  to 
exert  control  of  the  air  space  in  the  area  to  prevent  attacks  on 
the  peninsula  territory  and  the  Spanish  cities,  Ceuta  and 
Melilla. 

Spain,  as  a  NATO  ally,  will  exercise  control  of  this 
area  and  perform  naval  and  air  operations,  if  needed,  to  oppose 
a  threat  from  the  Warsaw  Pact.  However,  today  the  Iberian  penin¬ 
sula  is  considered  a  logistic  rearguard  base.  The  Mediterranean 
sea  is  a  geographic  area  of  much  logistical  interest  but  minor 
operative  value,  the  extent  of  which  could  only  be  discovered 
from  a  ship  and  aircraft  battle  between  the  US  and  USSR  fleets. 
The  hypothetical  battle  does  not  seem  to  be  as  important  as  the 
possibility  of  the  Warsaw  Pact’s  simultaneous  attack  on  Central 
Europe  and  also  from  North  Africa.  If  this  attack  took  place, 
the  Iberian  peninsula  would  convert  quickly  into  a  theater  of 
operations.  This  area  has  superimposed  interests  of  an  Individu 


al  nature  for  other  nations,  such  as  France  and  Italy  in  the  NW 
and  SW  quadrants.  North  Africa  countries  in  the  SE  and  SW  quad¬ 
rants,  and  the  US  in  the  entire  area. 

ZONE  B  The  Strait  of  Gibraltar  is  the  intersection  point  of 
two  axes.  Control  of  this  strait  is  fundamental  for  Spain’s 
defense  interests  in  the  presence  of  its  particular  and  hypo¬ 
thetical  threat.  It  is  also  vital  for  sending  reinforcements  and 
supplies  to  Western  Europe  in  a  critical  situation.  A  blockade 
of  the  Strait  could  plunge  the  European  economy  into  a  profound 
crisis  and  also  paralyze  its  war  industry.  The  area  could 
likewise  be  of  interest  to  other  European  countries,  as  well  as 
US  and  North  Africa  countries. 

ZONE  C  :  Its  fundamental  characteristic  is  the  great  area  it 
covers.  In  it  are  located  the  Canary  archipelago  and  the  passage 
way  that  connects  it  to  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar’s  approaches  and 
to  the  Iberian  peninsula.  Spain  must  have  air  control  over  this 
area,  in  order  to  guarantee  the  flow  of  transportation  and  the 
connection  between  the  two  parts  of  her  national  territory. 

For  the  benefit  of  NATO,  control  and  military  defense 
must  be  imposed  in  these  air  and  sea  spaces.  These  two  factors, 
the  Canary  strategic  point  and  the  Spanish  military  cooperation 
in  NATO’s  heart,  are  fundamental  for  the  Alliance  because  they 
help  to  control  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  and  assure  the  supply  of 
essential  materials  This  action  supports  the  war  efforts  and,  at 
the  same  time,  provides  fast  reinforcements  when  needed.  The  US, 
Morocco,  Mauritania  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  have  individual  inter- 
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ests  in  this  area. 


ZONE  D  This  zone  is  also  characterized  by  its  large  area.  It 
comprises  a  geographic  area  that  affects  the  space  of  strategic 
interest  for  various  allied  countries,  at  present,  France  and 
Great  Britain.  Controlling  this  zone  is  important  for  NATO  be¬ 
cause  it  serves  as  the  main  access  route  for  the  traffic  headed 
toward  the  British  Isles  and  Central  and  Northern  Europe.  This 
area  could  also  be  one  of  the  hottest  points  in  the  theater  of 
operations  in  terms  of  an  air-sea  battle.  The  Warsaw  Pact  threat 
has  at  its  disposal  some  very  long  range  aircraft  and  missiles 
and  many  other  planes  with  a  lesser  radius  of  action.  These 
short  range  aircraft  could,  however,  be  refueled  in  flight  to 
extend  their  range.  Also,  their  attacks  could  originate  from  a 
number  of  distant  locations,  using  land  bases  or  carrier 
ai rcraf  t . 

9.-  SPANISH  STRATEGIC  CONCEPT 

Spain  will  maintain  the  peace,  insuring  the  stability  of 
the  described  zones,  and  will  see  to  the  security  and  defense  of 
the  Western  world  by  means  of  deterrence,  defense  of  its  terri¬ 
tory  and  zones  of  interest,  and  the  adequate  response  to  possi¬ 
ble  aggression.  The  Spanish  military  participation  in  NATO, 
recently  defined  by  the  Spanish  government  and  accepted  by  the 
Alliance,  is  narrowed  down  to  the  ^lollowing  points; 

-  defense  of  Spanish  territory  and  the  national  air  space 

-  control  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar 


-  air  and  naval  operations  in  the  Western  Mediterranean  and  the 
Eastern  Atlantic 

-  Spain  as  a  logistical  rearguard  base 

The  Spanish  Air  Force  must  be  able  to  contribute  to  de¬ 
terrence  by  fulfilling  the  following  criteria: 

-  possessing  sufficient  force  so  that  a  possible  aggressor  will 
cease  attacking. 

-  having  the  capacity  to  absorb  and  cushion  the  attack's  effects 
and  execute  a  retaliation  that  allows  an  adequate  response. 

-  having  a  res  lived  and  unswerving  will  to  use  that  force 

_  c  -'i"'  ^  the  enemy  that  force  will  be  used  if  necessary 

-  contributing  to  the  control  and  the  management  of  the  crisis 

In  case  of  war,  the  Spanish  Air  Force  must  contribute  by 
reaching  and  maintaining  a  favorable  air  situation  that  allows 
control  of  air  space  in  order  to  guarantee  the  effective  de¬ 
velopment  of  military  operations.  Therefore,  the  capacity  to 
exert  control  in  its  air  spaces  in  the  presence  of  any  situation 
-with  speed  and  at  a  distance  of  required  safety-  is  believed  to 
be  an  indispensable  factor  in  the  precise  development  and  ful¬ 
fillment  of  the  previously  explained  strategic  concept. 

9.1  Difficulties  for  Spain’s  Air  Defense 

Spain’s  defense  is  extremely  complicated,  due  to  the 
following  reasons: 

-  Spain  is  essentially  a  coastal  country  and  is  the  second 
lar-gest  country  ,in  land  area  in  Western  Europe,  which  gives  it 
an  extensive  coast  line  and  borders.  This  fact  makes  it  almost 


impossible  to  have  one  defense  mechanism  that  adequately  covers 
the  whole  territory. 

-  The  very  mountainous  geography  makes  radar  detection  very 
difficult  from  ground  stations. 

-  The  uneven  distribution  of  the  density  of  population  and 
parallel,  the  location  of  industry. 

-  The  existence  of  the  two  archipelagos.  because  of  their 
strategic  value  as  authentic  aircraft  carriers,  force  the  always 
scarce  means  of  defense  to  be  distributed.  The  Canary  I.sland.s 
are,  in  comparison  with  the  African  coast,  so  distant  from  the 
peninsula  (the  African  coast  is  only  9  NM.  from  Spain) . 

-  Ceuta  and  Melilla,  in  spite  of  being  near  the  peninsula  terri¬ 
tory  present  a  very  complicated  defensive  problem,  because  of 
their  relative  isolation  and  reduced  size,  which  made  very  dif 
ficult  the  use  of  defense  means. 

9.2  Elements  necessary  for  exercising  control 

To  maintain  control,  the  following  must  be  available; 

a)  an  organization  based  on  the  Command  Unit  principles,  that 
permits  a  balanced  distribution  of  the  air  effort,  according  to 
operative  needs,  in  offensive  or  defensive  actions.  This  organ¬ 
ization  should  respond  to  an  idea  of  unified  action  assuring  the 
system's  efficient  and  effective  direction  and  coordination,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  make  quick  decisions  in  the  control  of  the 
considered  air  space. 

b)  offensive  systems  (bombers,  f i gh ter  -  bombers ,  etc)  and  de 
fensive  ( f ighter- interceptors ,  AAA,  and  SAM)  arms  properly  inte 


grated.  If  integration  is  not  possible,  they  should  be  coordi¬ 
nated  to  a  maximum  degree,  not  only  among  the  groups  but  also 
among  each  element  of  those  groups  in  order  to  have  efficient 
control  of  the  air  space. 

c)  a  system  of  command,  control,  communications,  and  intelli¬ 
gence  (C3I).  that  permits  the  knowledge  of  a  real  life  situation 
to  get  where  it  is  needed  at  the  command  level. 

d)  a  logistics  system  that  allows  establishing  and  maintaining 
the  force's  combat  capability. 

All  this  must  work  perfectly  to  carry  out  not  only  ac¬ 
tions  of  pure,  direct  defense  but  also  simultaneous  actions  of 
deliberate  response.  The  latter  should  have  the  purpose  of  neu¬ 
tralizing  the  aggression,  increasing  and  controlling  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  the  response,  so  that  the  aggressor’s  risk  becomes 
disproportionate  to  the  objectives  he  is  trying  to  reach. 

10.-  THE  SPANISH  MILITARY  CONTRIBUTION  TO  NATO  (Appendix  J) 

The  Spanish  military  contribution  to  NATO  is  considered 
similar  to  the  national  positions  of  some  countries,  like  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Portugal:  three  countries  with  different 
forms  of  cooperation,  but  still  exercising  national  sovereignty. 
Spanish  participation  will  be  carried  out  according  to  certain 
coordinated  plans  which  will  be  formulated  and  established  be¬ 
tween  the  Spanish  Defense  Staff  and  the  affected  Allied  Com¬ 
mands.  The  basic  criteria  that  the  Coordination  Plans  will  be 
based  upon  are  the  following; 


a.  Spain  retains  control  of  the  strategic  space  of  national 
interest . 

b.  The  Spanish  Armed  Forces  exert  control  over  the  strategic 
space  Balearic-Peninsula-Canary ,  without  participating  in  the 
Gibraltar  Command. 

c.  Spain  retains  the  right  of  assigning  her  own  forces  and  if 
necessary  would  do  it  according  to  the  Coordination  Plans. 

These  criteria  originate  from  the  following  unrenounced 
national  security  principles  for  Spain; 

a.  National  sovereignty 

b.  Control  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  and  its  access. 

c.  Control  of  the  air  space  of  Spain’s  responsibility  and 
interest . 

d.  Sea  control  in  the  Balearic-Peninsula-Canary  islands  and 
adjacent  maritime  zones. 

As  a  consequence,  defense  of  the  national  territory  will 
be  the  first  mission  for  the  armed  forces,  the  same  as  for  the 
allied  countries,  because  it  constitutes  a  mission  which  affects 
the  security  of  the  rest  of  the  Alliance.  Certainly,  its  defense 
presupposes  a  valuable  contribution,  not  only  to  protect  a  region 
of  great  strategic  importance,  but  to  guarantee  vital  zones  which 
give  depth  to  Europe’s  defense.  The  primary  role  of  the  Air  De¬ 
fense  Forces  will  be  the  preservation  of  the  integrity  of  the 
Spanish  air  space  in  conjunction  with  the  Ground  Forces,  with  the 
coordination  of  the  Portuguese  Air  Defense  System  and  the  Frenc'h 


SrCCAP  and  STRIDA,  It  constitutes  an  essential  contribution  which 


will  require  cooperation  with  the  nearest  countries  inside  NATO 
Europe’s  concept.  Eor  this  mission  Spain  could  mount  a  defense 
with  EF-10S,  Mirages,  EFAs/ACEs,  etc. 

Elsewhere,  the  most  efficient  military  contribution  that 
Spain  can  make  would  consist  of  the  coordination  of  the  naval 
and  air  missions  with  those  of  the  Alliance  to  control  the  ac¬ 
cess  and  the  movement  of  the  naval  and  air  reinforcements  to  and 
from  Western  Europe,  in  particular  in  the  Canary-Peninsula- 
Balearic  area.  Spain  has  offered  to  contribute  to  the  defense 
and  control  of  the  zones  of  high  strategic  value  by  means  of  Co¬ 
ordination  Plans.  Although  the  zones  are  the  Alliance’s  respon¬ 
sibility,  Spain’s  contribution  to  their  defense  and  control  will 
add  new  perspectives  to  the  Alliance  and  allow  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  to  be  shared. 

The  Spanish  government,  according  to  an  invitation  from 
the  Western  European  Union  (WEU) ,  initiated  conversations  to 
join  this  organization  and  today  is  a  formal  member.  The  govern¬ 
ment  assumes  that  the  WEU  is  a  decisive  instrument  for  european 
unity,  as  well  as  a  fundamental  means  for  its  defense,  but  has 
never  considered  it  an  alternative  to  NATO.  The  Spanish  govern¬ 
ment  shares  the  objectives  and  aims  established  by  WEU  in  the 
modified  Treaty  of  Brussels  of  1954  and  by  the  Rome  Declaration 
of  1984.  Spain  accepts,  without  reservation,  the  'Platform  about 
European's  security  interests'  adopted  by  WEU  in  October  1987, 
which  established  some  criteria  already  assumed  by  Spain  in 
NATO.  The  only  reservation  Spain  has  formulated  is  with  Arti- 


cle  10  of  the  Brussels’s  Treaty,  concerning  the  Spanish  position 
about  Gibraltar.  In  this  form,  it  can  possibly  be  appealed  to 
the  International  Justice  Tribunal. 

11.-  ACTIONS  OF  CONTROL  IN  THE  AIR  SPACE 

The  Combat  Air  Command  (MACOM)  and  the  Canary  Air  Com¬ 
mand  (MACAN)  have,  in  their  respective  geographic  areas  of  re¬ 
sponsibility,  among  other  duties,  the  control  of  air  space  to 
prevent  its  use  by  any  unauthorized  or  hostile  military  or  civil 
aircraft  and  to  facilitate  its  use  by  those  aircraft  that  are 
friendly.  In  time  of  peace  or  a  critical  situation,  that  capaci¬ 
ty  is  represented  by  all  those  material  and  human  means,  suita¬ 
ble  to  supervising,  detecting,  identifying,  intercepting  and,  as 
a  last  resort,  intervening  in  air  traffic.  The  mentioned  capaci¬ 
ty  is  also  represented  by  the  weapon  and  vector  systems,  capable 
of  denying  use  of  Spanish  air  space  to  any  undesirable  aircraft. 

Both  Commands  are  also  assigned  to  carry  out  the  Air 
Battle  or  "Counter  Air"  Battle,  in  NATO  terminology.  This  en¬ 
tails  executing  defensive  and  offensive  air  operations  necessary 
to  gain  control,  if  we  do  not  have  control,  and  maintain  it. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  NATO  air  doctrine  (ATP.s 
33/B  and  42)  and  the  Spanish  air  doctrine  (IQ-00-01)  are  quite 
similar;  however,  there  is  a  concept  in  the  Spanish  air  doctrine 
not  considered  in  the  Alliance’s.  It  refers  to  offensive  air 
operations,  which  are  directed  against  the  enemy’s  power  and  air 
potential  before  its  aircraft  or  missiles  have  left  their  em 


placements.  The  Air  Force’s  IG-00-01,  perhaps  to  respect  to  a 
higher  degree  the  defensive  stand  criteria  adopted  by  the  Span¬ 
ish  government,  considers  the  offensive  operations  also  as  indi¬ 
rect  air  defense.  And  so  it  is.  because  even  though  the  initia¬ 
tive  may  be  ours,  the  operations  are  in  the  end,  impeding  in  an 
indirect  way,  future  enemy  air  attacks  aimed  at  us.  They  are, 
therefore,  more  a  form  of  defense. 

This  indirect  air  defense  likewise  includes  all  those 
other  activities  that,  in  time  of  peace  or  situations  of  crisis 
or  war,  succeed  in  preventing  enemy  attacks.  These  activities 
can  be  political  (agreements.  pacts,  etc)  or  military  (demon¬ 
strations  of  force,  attacks  of  regular  or  irregular  force  on  an 
enemy  air  base,  etc) . 

12.-  DEVELOPMENT  OF  CONTROL  IN  SPANISH  STRATEGIC  AREAS 

Spain,  in  accordance  with  its  defense  policy,  is  prima¬ 
rily  responsible  for  the  defense  of  its  unshared  interests  in 
this  area  and  of  NATO’s  interests.  The  far-reaching  nature  of 
the  Spanish  Armed  Forces’  assigned  mission  to  safeguard  the  na¬ 
tion’s  sovereignty,  independence  and  territorial  integrity  and 
the  consequential  importance  of  control  of  the  air  space  makes 
it  necessary  to  develop  and  keep  current  appropriate  means  in 
areas  of  interest  to  Spain,  which  have  already  been  seen  to 
coincide  with  some  areas  of  NATO  interest.  The  strategic  value 
of  that  control  will  evolve  in  accordance  with  the  possible 
military  or  political  threats  that  could  materialize. 


For  Spain  and  for  the  Atlantic  Alliance,  the  value  of 
air  control  is  very  high  in  the  Western  Med i terranean , the  Strait 
of  Gibraltar,  Eastern  Atlantic,  and  of  course,  the  Spanish  pen 
insular  territory.  With  respect  to  the  Spanish  peninsular  terri¬ 
tory,  the  Balearic  archipelago  and  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  zone, 
will  integrate  in  the  near  future  radar  installations  and  Span¬ 
ish  Air  Bases  into  NATO’s  networks  of  Alert  and  Control.  This 
action  will  bring  to  the  entire  Western  defense  an  amplitude  and 
defense  capacity  of  capital  importance.  At  the  present  it  is 
difficult  to  coordinate  the  operations  that  could  be  carried  out 
in  the  Canary  archipelago  defense  system  with  those  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  Alliance  due  to  the  archipelago's  distance  from  the  pen¬ 
insular  territory. 

Nevertheless,  being  able  to  have  a  high  degree  of  con¬ 
trol  in  this  air  space  is  fundamental,  if  Spain  wants  to  be  able 
to  defend  this  part  of  the  national  territory.  It  is  also  neces¬ 
sary  to  guarantee  the  traffic  in  the  Atlantic’s  routes  through 
our  neighborhood  when,  in  a  time  of  crisis  or  war,  NATO  must 
have  allied  North  American  reinforcements  and  logistics  coming, 
especially  if  we  were  not  able  to  use  the  Mediterranean  route. 

13.-  AIR  CONTROL  IN  THE  YEAR  2000 

The  year  2000,  since  it  is  relatively  near,  does  not 
leave  much  margin  for  a  substantial  change  in  the  type  of  threat 
and  the  means  that  a  pos.sible  enemy  could  use.  This  is  especial 
ly  true  if  we  observe  that  a  new  weapons  system  requires  a  mini 


- 


mum  of  ten  to  fifteen  years  from  the  time  of  its  definition  to 
its  operational  deployment. 

However,  the  Eastern  threat  does  not  need  to  turn  to 
theater  or  intercontinental  missiles:  it  already  can  use  the 
Backfire  C  supersonic  bombers  and  the  Bear  H  turboprop.  The  Bear 
H  is  capable  of  launching  the  AS-15  cruiser  missile  from  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  3000  kilometers.  Also,  the  Blackjack  supersonic  bomber 
is  capable  of  launching  the  cited  AS-15  missile  from  a  distance 
of  7000  kilometers. 

We  must  presuppose  that  any  point  in  the  Strategic  Space 
of  National  Interest,  including  the  Canary  Islands,  will  be 
within  easy  reach  for  Soviet  airpower.  We  also  must  consider 
that  an  attack  from  the  Warsaw  Pact  could  come  from  the  African 
continent.  If  Spain  is  currently  considered  a  rearguard  logistic 
base,  in  the  close  future  it  could  become  part  of  a  theater  of 
operations,  possibly  at  the  same  time  or  sequentially  with  Cen¬ 
tral  Europe's  theater. 

With  respect  to  the  technological  prospecting  for  arms 
systems  which  logically  implies  a  very  high  cost,  economically 
difficult  for  most  states  to  afford,  unless  their  survival  is  at 
stake,  the  following  offensive  aspects  should  be  taken  into 
ac(’oun  t : 

-  Greater  facility  and  safety  in  penetrating  hostile  territory, 
using  advanced  systems  of  active  and  passive  electronic  warfare. 

-  Greater  precision  in  all  weather  systems  of  navigation  and 


attack 


-  Greater  capacity  in  the  system  for  suppression  of  defenses, 
with  lesser  need  for  means  used. 

-  Increase  in  unconventional  war  actions  (special  operations) 
against  C3  systems,  installation  of  combat  support  and  key  per¬ 
sonnel  in  the  political  arena  and  the  direction  of  operations. - 

Improvements  in  ability  to  recognize  an  unsuitable  air  strat¬ 
egy  situation. 

-  Improvements  in  the  ability  to  detect  and  identify  all  kind  of 
aircraft,  mainly  in  time  of  tension,  crisis  or  war. 

-  Greater  effectiveness  in  all  types  of  defense  systems. 

-  Better  protection  of  the  C3  systems  against  destructive  at¬ 
tacks  by  increasing  the  passive  defense  measures  against  inter¬ 
ferences  of  these  systems,  and  against  their  safety  conditions. 

In  brief,  the  Spanish  Air  Force  is  improving  its  capa¬ 
bilities  in  the  vigilance  and  control  of  Spain’s  strategic  area 
of  responsibility,  with  better  sensors  of  identification,  with 
the  modernization  of  the  informatic  system  and  the  increasing 
interoperability  with  other  countries. 

This  integral  vigiiance  system  will  also  accept  informa¬ 
tion  received  from  other  armed  forces  naval  or  lands  means,  in 
an  effort  channeled  through  a  truly  unified  action. 

14.-  BUT,  AT  THE  END,  ALWAYS  THE  MAN  ... 

The  old  principles  of  'si  vis  pacem  para  bellum"  or  "se- 
curltas  pacis',  could  be  substituted  today  by  "si  vis  pacem  sos 
tinere  equilibrium"  -if  you  like  peace,  keep  the  balance  .  The 


longesT,  per'iod  of  peace  known  in  Western  history,  for  the  past 
half  century,  is  due  to  the  balance  achieved  between  the  two 
international  blocks  Ideological  enemies,  they  have  persisted 
with  different  degrees  of  tension-distension  in  a  diplomatic  and 
military  counterbalance  sufficient  to  avoid  direct  conflicts. 
The  balance  upon  which  peace  depends,  in  spite  of  the  existence 
of  tensions  between  two  incompatible  and  different  conceptions 
of  politics  and  economics,  is  a  matter  for  politicians,  military 
leaders,  and  diplomats  who.  after  WWI I ,  assumed  with  full  con¬ 
science  the  responsibility  of  conquering  peace,  every  day. 

The  Spanish  Air  Force  has  an  inventory  of  approximately 
630  planes  and  helicopters,  of  which  about  250  are  fighters, 
with  two  squadrons  of  EF-18  and  a  series  of  plans  to  modernize 
and  acquire  new  planes:  one  hundred  of  which  are  the  EFA/ACE 
(European  Fighter  Aircraft,  Appendix  k) .  But  the  most  important 
p.irt  of  our  inventory  is  almost  39,000  men  who  serve  permanent¬ 
ly.  They  can  play  a  vital  role  in  NATO.  They  have  the  capacity 
to  employ  and  to  deploy  our  arms  systems.  They  know  how  to  use 
the  material  that  the  nation  has  put  in  their  hands.  They  belong 
to  the  West  and  they  want  to  defend  the  culture,  the  people,  and 
the  Western  way  of  life. 

15.-  CONCLUSIONS 

This  paper  overviews  the  geostrategic  importance  of  the 
Iberian  Peninsula  and  its  archipelagos  in  Europe’s  defense.  That 
importance  has  been  increased  with  the  entrance  of  Spain  into 


NATO.  It  has  presented  historical,  geopolitical  and  purely  mili¬ 
tary  arguments,  all  of  them  based  on  objective  and  balanced  cri 
teria.  Spain’s  geostrategic  importance  has  been  increased  since 
the  INF  treaty  in  Europe  with  the  development  of  new  Soviet  arm 
systems.  These  systems  include  the  Blackjack  strategic  bomber; 
the  incorporation  into  the  Soviet  Air  Force  of  greater  capacity 
transport  planes,  like  the  A-124  Condor,  the  new  refueling  ver 
sions  and  the  AWACS  derived  from  the  11-76  Candid;  as  well  as 
the  construction  of  the  first  nuclear  aircraft  carrier  which 
will  be  in  service  at  the  beginning  of  the  1990's.  Such  techno¬ 
logical  developments  will  provide  to  the  Soviets  a  capacity  for 
military  influence  in  the  world.  For  these  reasons,  the  entrance 
and  permanence  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula,  her  islands  and  aeroma- 
ritime  spaces,  inside  the  Atlantic  Alliance  have  strategic  and 
military  value  over  the  single  political  aspect.  The  prophetic 
words  of  Salvador  de  Madariaga  can  be  applied  to  Iberian  Stra¬ 
tegic  Space:  "A  look  to  the  map  shows  that  Spain  has  great  and 
natural  geopolitical  advantages:  so  great  that  a  strong  Spain 
could  play  an  important  role  in  the  world  while  the  great  powers 
will  never  miss  the  sight  of  a  weak  Spa i n ' ( 3 : 1 76 ) . 

The  recognition  of  the  strategic  importance  of  Iberian 
Peninsula  by  the  allies  has  been  confirmed  with  the  formal  invi¬ 
tation  and,  later,  entrance  of  Spain  into  the  Western  European 
Union. 

On  the  other  hand,  politically,  Spain  has  joined  NATO  at 
a  very  opportune  time  for  the  Alliance.  Dissensions  and  discrep 


aricies  between  the  state  members,  as  well  as  some  leadership 
differences  between  the  US  and  her  European  allies,  had  damaged 
not  only  the  prestige  but  also  NATO’S  internal  cohesion.  The 
voluntary  adhesion  of  a  new  member  represented  a  reinforcement 
of  great  morale  and  military  value  which  fortified  NATO’s  spir- 
i  t . 

The  Iberian  Peninsula  and  her  islands  represent  a  bul¬ 
wark  of  resistance  in  front  of  a  Soviet  invasion  through  Central 
Europe,  a  logistic  base  and  the  reaction  zone  to  begin  the  re¬ 
cuperation  of  lost  territories,  and  an  influence  platform  for 
naval  power  able  to  deny  to  USSR  the  supremacy  a.ia  control  of 
Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  air  and  maritime  spaces.  From  the 
Peninsula  and  her  archipelagos  the  Atlantic  security  enjoys  val¬ 
uable  support  in  air  naval  actions,  particularly  from  air  forces 
based  on  land.  The  modern  air  systems  applied  to  the  Spanish  Air 
Force,  increased  with  modernization  plans,  will  project  hundreds 
of  kilometers  from  their  bases,  a  powerful  attack  force  with  a 
capacity  of  destroying,  in  the  air  or  on  the  surface,  any  kind 
of  o  b  j  e  c  t  i  V  e  .s  . 

The  control  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  is  a  matter  of 
Spain’s  exclusively;  so  it  is  difficult  for  Spain  to  understand 
or  accept  any  kind  of  British  responsibility  in  the  zone,  for 
either  political  considerations  or  geostrategic  reasons.  Great 
Britain  and  Spain  will  coordinate  their  miliary  actions  in  the 
Strait  of  Gibraltar  through  SACEUR  and  SANCLANT.  This  agreement 
was  signed  last  April  by  the  Minister  of  Defense  of  both  nations 


So,  Spanish  non-recognition  of  Gibraltar  Command  (QIBMED)  is  not 
an  obstacle  to  Spain's  military  contribution  to  the  allied  De¬ 


f ense  effort. 

Hopefully,  great  advances  in  the  vigilance  and  control 
of  the  space  of  the  strategic  areas  under  Spanish  responsibility 
will  result  from  improvements  in  sensors  of  identification,  in 
the  modernization  of  the  informatic  system  that  supports  them, 
and  greater  interoperability  with  other  countries. 

The  Spanish  Air  Force  is  ready  to  play  her  role  in  the 
Atlantic  Alliance:  a  role  with  the  same  capacities  as  the  other 
countries  and  importance,  due  to  the  strategic  position  of  the 
Iberian  Peninsula.  Spain  has  and  has  always  had  an  authentic 
European  vocation.  The  year  2000  is  coming.  It  should  be  a  good 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  readiness. 
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:  :l  AN  I  Gl )  M I L.  J  17il  <Y  (  :i  )N  I  R 1  f  1  UN  KJ  NA  I  D  (  1. ) 


A|  •[  ■e;ni:)  IX, 


TOTAL  ARMED  FORCES 

ACTIVE;  UW.MMi  (2<lh.«(K>  lonsi tipts)  (to  hi 
rciliiri'il) 

III  M'lviti-  viilunifi'i'i  16.  18.  24  nr  16 
iiiiinlhs.  rniiM  iipIv  12  monllis. 
RESERVES:  2.  i.  MI.IIOO  i.lll  ".Clviivs  to  ;il!C  'SI 
l,(H(l.l)(Mi(sif\ui-  in  past  ^  vtMr<i):  Army: 
820.111111;  Navi  l  '‘.tmo:  .\ii  l  one:  .'.S.OOo 


ARMY:  217  .(itl(l(l64.(HH(cimsciiptM; 

/‘hill  Ml  /  4.  a  iiioilvrni/atioii  and  ifotgani/aiioii 
pio)!raiiinic.  is  in  progress  inci  siicnglli 
rcduiiloii.  Data  is  siihjiTl  lu  change. 

8  Krginii.il  (>|H.-iJii<innl  Commands  iitcl  2  Ovcisi-as: 
I  ariiiii  div  (I  amid.  I  mcch  tide). 

I  movh  iliv  (2  incth  hdc). 

1  mot  div  (2  mot  I  mcch.  bde). 

2  iiilii  div  (caih  2  bile). 

2  amid  cav  hdc 

I  air  poi  table  bde. 

I  ini  irgt. 

I  co;ist  aity  comd  (6  mixed  arty  icgt;  I  coast 
arts  gp), 

6  special  ops  hit. 

.S  regional  engr  bn. 

I  Spanish  I  cgion  (7,000):  4  regt; 

2  with  I  mech.  I  mot  bn,  I  ATK  coy:  I  with 
2  mol  bn:  I  (depot)  regt  with  I  special  ops 
bn.  I  trg  bn.  I  It  cavalry  gp,  I  spl  bn. 
Ciencral  Reserve  1  orcc: 

I  AH  hdc  (.1  bn). 

I  Aiy  comd  (6  sD  regt  incI  I  SAM  gp.  I 

.ViAe  llcn  uk^  hts ). 

I  Id  any  comd  (I  locating,  I  MRI.  regt). 

I  engr  comd  (4  engr  regt  inci  2  railway). 

Royal  Oiiard  Regt  lincl  ini.  naval,  air  Idrcc  coy 
and  escort  cav  s<tn) 

\v  i.ilion  (t'AMI  I ):  40  armed  hel. 

11(2  uitb  I  hel.  I  spt.  I  trg  sitn. 

I  attaik  hit. 

I  tpt  bn  (I  nied.  I  by  coy). 

1  utility  units. 

(^iMTACy 


EUUIPMENT: 

MBT:  8.18;  299  AMX-.10  (I.SO  to  be  mod),  329 
M-47I-I.46  M-47E2.  164  M-48A51:. 

LIGHT  TANKS:  127  M-41  (in  store). 

RECCE:  340  VEC. 

MieV.  S84  BMR-600. 

APC:  1,196  M-II  3. 

TOWED  ARTY:  913:  I0.*'mm:  425  M-26.  170  M-56 
pack:  1 22mm:  176  122/46;  155mm:  84  M-114,  6 
M-44:  203mm:  28  8-in,  24  M-1 15, 

SP  ARTY:  160:  105mm:  48  M-108:  155niin:  96 
M-I()9A;  I75mm:  12  M-107:  203mm:  4  M-55. 
COAST  ARTY:  6-in:  1 1  3,  203mm:  24:  305mm:  14; 

381  mm:  7, 

MRL:  140mm:  14  I'lriicl:  216mm:  16  l.■2l. 

MORTARS:  107mm;  300  M-2;  120mm:  442  M-40. 
ATGW:  443  Mihin.  28  IIOI. 

RCL:  liKimm:  850. 

AD  GUNS:  20min  4(.9  tiAl-IU)l ;  35inm:  92 
(ilU  •OtI.’  twin:  40nini:  274  I  70: 

SAM'  ■>  \./,i'  ll.  iiuh  i.  lini’ii’ifil  II  III  6.  vnme 

MMiir  S' I  •;ni/'(/ M '/•((/(’ 

HELirOl’TFRS  6'i  lie  8/  mil  (I  II  I  It  III  'ii  ||  \.m 
IIS  willi  .'timiii  I’liiiv  's  « nil  //f  1/ '  .'06 A. 

8  \I)-2I’.  12  IIRI.’I).  to  AS-3'2.  is  lll-ir 

DEPLOYMENT: 

CEUTA  AND  MEULLA:  I  5,800; 

2  aimd  cav.  2  Spanish  I  egiim,  2  mi.sed  any  regt; 
2  II  ADbn.  2  eiigi.  I  coast  arty  pp. 

BALEARIC  ISLANDS:  5.M)0. 

1  inf  icpt:  2  ml  bn  1  arty  regt:  2  Id  arty  I  coast 
ailv,  I  enpr  bn.  I  special  ops  coy. 

CANARY  ISLANDS:  10.000; 

2  inf  bn.  I  Spanish  Ixgion,  2  coast  arty  regt.  2 
engr  bn.  2  special  ops  coy. 


MV 
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SPANISH  HILIIARV  Ci  IN  I  U  I  I<U  I  I  ( )M  TO  NA  I  ( i  (  ) 


NAVY:  45,000.  incl  marines  (27,000  conscripts). 

5  Commands  (Fleet,  plus  4  Naval  Regions): 
Cantabria  (Atlantic),  Mediterranean,  Straits. 
Canaries 

BASES:  t'errol  (HQ  Cantabria),  Cadiz/Rota  (HQ 
Straits),  Cartagena  (HQ  Mediterranean),  Palma  de 
Mallorca.  Mahon,  Las  Palmas  (HQ  Canaries). 

SUBMARINES:  8: 

4  Galerna  (Fr  Agosia]  with  F-l  7  and  L.5  HWT 

4  Delfin  (Fr  Daphni)  with  F-l 7  and  L.5  HWT. 

PRINCIPAL  SURFACE  COMBATANTS:  23: 

CARRIERS;  2  (CVV): 

1  Principe  de  A.uiiri<i\  ( 1 5,000  tonnes;  trials  and 
work-up)  .Air  gp  about  20  ac;  tspically  8 
AV-8B,  8  Sea  King  (Mk  46  LWT).  4  AB-212. 

1  Derfa/o  (16.000  tonnes;  to  pay  off  in  1989  when 
Asturias  operational).  Air  gp  about  18  ac; 
typically  8  AV-8A,  10  hel. 

DESTROYERS; 

5  Churruca  (US  (rearing)  with  I  v  8  ASHOC,  2  x 

3  ASTT.  2x2  I27mm  guns,  I  Hughes  500  hel; 

2  AUald  Galiiino  HJS  Fleliher)  w  ith  2x3  AS  IT.  2 
X  533mm  ASTT,  4  x  127mm  guns. 

FRIGATES;  14 
FFG;  8  (AAW/ASW); 

3  Santa  Maria  (US  FFG-7)  with  I  x  1  SM-1 
MRJHarpoon  launcher,  2  x  SH-60B  hel 
(from  Dec  1988),  2  x  3  ASTT. 

5  Baleares  with  1  x  I  SM-I  MR  S.AM,  I  x  8 
iSHOC.  2  X  53.3mm,  4  x  324mm  ASTT:  plus 
2x4  Harpoon,  I  x  127mm  gun. 

FF:  6  Pesciihieria  with  2x3  ASTT,  1  x  2  ASW  RL; 
plus  2x2  llarponn  SSM 

PATROL  AND  COASTAL  COMBATANTS;  63: 

PATROL  OFFSHORE;  4  Airevida  PCO. 


COASTAL;  12  I’CC:  10  Amiga.  2  A'a/.ln  (ex  MS(  ). 
INSHORE:  47:  6  l.a:iigii,  6  llarceld  PI  I;  I  .Salvora 
!’<  1,  34  Pt  l(. 

MINE  WARFARE:  I2: 

MCMV:  12; 

4  liuadaU'te  (1  IS  /(tfereu/vr)  MS( ). 

8  Jiicar  (US  Adiiihini)  MSC. 

AMPHIBIOUS. 

2  Castilla  (US  Paul  Kevere)  ainpb  tps  tpt  capacity: 

1.600  Ips. 

3  r<7avr(>(US  'lerrehonne  Parish)  I.SI,  capacity: 
10  MBT  and  400  tps. 

Plus  II  craft;  3  UT.  2  It  11.  6  It  M 

SUPPORT  AND  MISCELLANEOUS:  20: 

I  leitJfAOB,  )  Ipi.  5  ocean  lugs.  I  Royal  Yacht, 

4  water  carriers.  6  AtillS,  2  trg, 

NAVAL  AIR: 

FQA;  I  sqn  with  AV-8A  Maiadnr  {Ihinier  11),  I'AV-KA. 
LIAISON.  I  sqn  with  6  ( imianclie.  (  nation. 
HELICOPTERS:  5  sqn: 

ASW:  3  sqn: 

I  with  Hughes  50ti. 

I  tvilh  AB-212  ASW. 

1  with  SH-3l>/(  i  Sta  hing  (nnul  In  SIT  HI 
slaiulard). 

AEW:  1  III  with  SI  1-31)  {.Srarchwaler  radar)  due  to 
be  npernlional  in  1987. 

COMMAND/RECCE;  1  sqn  with  AI3-2 1  2. 

TRAINING:  I  sqn  with  ftell  47t; 

EQUIPMENT:  I  3  eht  :ic.  33  armed  hel. 

AIRCRAFT: 

AV-8:  I  3  -A:  R  (I  (iA|;  -B:  3  (i  fiA),  TAV-BA:  2  (irg). 
Comancho:  2  (liaison).  Twin  Comanche;  2 
(liaison).  Citation  II:  2  (liaison). 

HELICOPTERS: 

AD-212;  I  2  (asw/saui 

Sea  King:  11(10  asw,  3  Al  vv) 

Hughes  500M:  1 1  (ASW) 

Bell  47G:  8  (liaison) 


MARINES;  (8.M10) 

1  marine  legl  (  t.silOi  2  nil.  I  spi  hn.  I  .iiiv  l>(y 
'  marine  I'aiiison  leei 

EQUIPMENT; 

MOT:  18  M  481 

AFW;  I  (  .Stoipiiin  lilt  I  'I  I  V  I  p  '  .iniph 
TOWED  ARTY;  lO'imin  I  ’  ( lln  Mel.ii.i  M  *•(•  pai  k 
SP  ARIY;  Id*'  null  8  M  ‘,'m  i  ss,,,,,,  i,  m  muA 
ATOW:  I  ’  /OH  I.’ 

RL'  88111111  M  '>11,1,1,1  I  '(III 
RCl.  lOfiiiiin  I'll 
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ll-'AN  I  SI  I  MIL  i  I  ('iRV  I :( )l  1 1 1  •:  I  ( UJ  I  I OM  I  t.)  NA  I  L)  (  3  ) 


AIR  FORCE:  (to  ^K*  ri'iliiLt'ih. 

COMBAT  AIR  COMMAND  (\im  oW  )  wmirs 

FIGHTER:  K  sqn; 

2  with  LI  -  IK  (I  -18  llnnu-ir. 

1  with  I  -4(  /RI-IC  (I -K'  10  retire  1989); 

2  vviili  MintKv  till  L/KB; 

2  willi  ytiiUKi'  r-l(T:/HI;. 

TACTICAL  AIR  COMMAND  (Maiac)  .T  wings 
FGA;  2  s<|n  with  I  -SA.  I•■•5B.  RF-5A. 

OCU:  2  Mjn  with  i-5B. 

MR:  I  s<4n  n-.TA. 

LIAISON:  I  sqn  with  Do-27. 

AAM:  SiHirrtiw.  ShkHvuU'f,  R-550  Stogie. 

AIR  COMMAND,  CANARY  ISLANDS 

/tMC.I.V) 

FGA:  I  s<in  with  Mirage  F-IEE. 

TRANSPORT:  I  sqn  with  C-212  Aeiikor,  Do-27. 

SAR:  I  sqn  sviih  1-27  ac.  AS-.T32  hcl. 

TRANSPORT  COMMAND  (StSTRi):  3  wings 
TRANSPORT:  6  sqn  with  C- 1 30.  KC- 1 30,  C-212. 

OIK -4 

TRAINING  COMMAND  (mapi  R). 

TRAINING: 

1 1  ac  sqn  with  Pi|Ki  (.■!::<«•,  Naeajo),  Bccch 
{U<)iiiiii:a,  Huron),  C-IOI  .iviojet,  C-212,  T-34  (to 
l)c  rcpIatcJ  by  l'.-2()  I'dtniz). 

2  hcl  sqn;  I  with  AD-20SA,  Ull-lll;  I  with 
Hughes  300,  nell-47G/Oll-l  3. 

MATERIEL  COMMAND  (MAM AT):  I  wing 
TRIALS;  I  sqn  with  C-IOI.  C-212. 

AIR  FORCE  HQ  GROUP  (acua) 

TRANSPORT:  I  hcl  sqn  with  SA-3.3n,  aS-332 
I  ac  sqn  with  Boeing  707  (tkr/tpt),  Talcon  9(8). 
liiUon-Si),  Tahon-20.  I  (X'-8  (to  be  replaced).  (VIP) 

SAR:  3  sqn  (inci  I  under  MACAN):  i 

I  wiih  (  -212  ac.  A.S-332  hel;  { 

I  wiih  ( -212  ac.  AS-3.32,  SA-3I‘)  hcl; 

I  (MACAN)  with  F-27  ac.  AS-.3.32  hcl. 

SUPPORT:  2  s<|n  with  (  1.-215,  l)o-27/C-l27. 

LIAISON:  I  .11  sqn  with  C-212.  Du-27/C-l27; 

I  hcl  sqn  wnh  SA-3  30.  AS-332 


EQUIPMENT:  209  cbt  ac.  no  armed  hcl. 
i  AIRCRAFT. 

;  EF-1B  A/B;  4f,(l  GA.  (X-tJ). 

j  F-5:  51;  -A;  14  (FGA);  -B:  25  (3  FGA,  22  OCD); 

.  RF-SA:  1 2  (recce). 

‘  Mirage;  86:  F-1CE:  36  (ftr);  F-1BE;  5  (Itr); 

•  F-IEE;  21  (ftr);  IIIEE:  18  (Itr);  HIED:  6  (ftr). 

;  F-4C:  32  (ftr);  RF-4C:  4  (recce). 

I  P-3A:6IMR). 

;  Boeing  707;  2  (ikr/tpi) 

{  C-130H:  1 2:  7  (tpt);  KC-130H:  5  (ikr). 

’  C-212:  82  (38  tpt,  1 1  .SAR.  5  liaison.  12  irg; -E:  14 

‘  tre,;  Tfl-120:  2  I  W). 

;  C-101:  85  (irg) 

Cl-215:  1 3 (spi) 

DHC-4;  21  ii|>i). 
falcon  20:  4  (ViP  ipi) 
falcon  50:  I  (VIP  ipl) 
falcon  900:  I  (VIP  tpl) 
j  F-27:  3  (SAR). 

j  Oo-27/CASA  C-127;  58  (liaison). 

T-34:  21  (trg). 

Other  68  |.4r»ef  6.  Sovaio  2.  Uunanza  43.  Huron  1 7). 

.  HELICOPTERS. 

AB-20$;  13  (trg).  AB-206:  4  (trg).  Alouene  III:  6 
(SAR).  Puma;  6  (tpt)  Supor  Puma:  1 1  ('(  SAR.  2 
tpt).  Hughes  269A  (TH-S5A):  17  (trg).  Bell  47/0H-13: 
25  (Irg) 
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THE  EUROPEAN  FIGHTER  AIRCRAFT 
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TOE  EUROPEAN 
FIGHTER  AIRCRAFT 

European  Fighter  Aircraft  programme  started  with  high  hopes 
in  spite  or  the  loss  of  the  French  partner.  It  is  now  in  full  swing  and 
I  well  on  time,  hoping  to  beat  its  possible  competitors  in  the  race  to 
equip  European  air  forces  in  the  1990s,  Much  has  been  achieved, 
I  particultfly  in  creating  industrial  consortia  which  cross  national 
boundaries,  and  many  initial  difficulties  have  been  overcome.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  now  running  into  trouble  as  defence  budgets  are  coming 
under  presure  while  development  costs  are  mounting.  A  great  effort 
is  required  by  governments  and  industfics  alike  to  ensure  that  this 
crucial  project  does  not  fail.  5'AVV/ 


EFA- 


Few  projects  are  as  important  to  the 
future  of  the  European  aerospace  in¬ 
dustries  as  the  Eurofighter  (EFA) 
and  its  competitor  from  France  the  Rafale. 
These  two  aircraft  represent  the  next  gener¬ 
ation  of  European  combat  aircraft  and  will 
also  be  the  European  entry  into  the  export 
market  from  the  end  of  *he,  century.  The 
»:.'nesis  of  EFA  could  be' described  as 
tioublesome,  as  with  .  collaborative  pro¬ 
jects  much  time  is  spent  .a  argument  before 
anything  concrete  it  done.  In  terms  of 
TFA,  the  arguments  continued  for  quite  a 
time  and  to  a  certain  extent  they  are  still  in 

progress.  Originally  the  EFA  programme 
was  to  include  five  countries,  but  whilst  the 
three  countries  which  participated  in  the 
Tornado  programme  (Germany,  Italy  and 
Britain)  and,  additionally  Spain  were  able 
to  agree  on  the  aircraft  they  wanted,  France 
was  not. 

THE  RECORD 

The  loss  of  F'rench  participation  in  the 
programme  during  1985  was  a  blow  to  the 
project.  The  inclusion  of  Dassault,  argu¬ 
ably  the  most  successful  European  aircraft 
exporter,  would  have  been  of  great  benefit 


to  the  programme.  Their  participation  ta 
well  as  that  of  the  rest  of  French  industry 
would  have  opened  up  the  French  Air 
Force  to  the  aircraft.  It  would  have  also 
been  very  useful  in  the  export  markets, 
where  1,362  Mirage  aircraft  are  i  service 
which  would  eventually  have  to  be  repla¬ 
ced.  The  fact  that  Dassault  could  be  exist¬ 
ed  to  win  a  good  percentage  of  the  orden 
for  the  replacement  of  these  aircraft  would, 

I  with  French  participation  in  EFA,  have 
provided  a  good  cushion  of  overseas  Wrk 
for  the  programme. 

Despite  France's  absence,  the  four,  na¬ 
tions  involved  have  achieved  much  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  Germany,  Italy  and  Britain 
have  proved  through  the  I’anavia  con- 
sonium  that  European  nations  can  col¬ 
laborate  and  produce  aircraft  of  the  hipest 
standards.  In  total  9.13  Tornado  aircraft 
have  been  orderctl,  with  853  going  to’ the 
three  nations  and  80  aircraft  for  expori^Out- 
side  Europe.  The  success  of  Tornado. 'has 
helped  the  case  for  El'A,  as  if  three  air  arms 
can  agree  on  a  requirement  for  a  combat 
aircraft  why  not  four? 

This  agreement  did  prove  |H>ssible  and 
on  15  August  1985,  the  Ministers  of  De- 

I 
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fence  of  the  four  nations  signed  an  ag 
ment  in  Turin  to  embark  on  the  in 
phase  of  the  EFA  programme.  By  the 
of  that  year  that  Air  Staffs  of  the  four 
tions  had  agreed  to  specify  a  European  S 
Requirement  (ESR)  for  the  aircraft  wl 
sees  it  being  optimised  for  the  air  core 
role  but  also  having  a  significant  air 
ground  capability. 

The  aircraii  will  have  a  basic  mass  empt) 
9,75  tonnes,  be  a  twin  engine  design  p 
ducing  90hN  of  thrust,  have  a  wing  area 
50  square  metres  and  the  wing  platform  i 
moderate  aspect  ratio  delta  with  a  l^ 
metre  span  and  a  straight  leading  eti 
swept  back  at  an  angle  of  53  degrees.  1 ' 
design  is  aerodynamically  unstable  wi 
pitch  control  being  provided  by  a  for 
plane,  otherwise  know  at  a  canard,  and  el 
vaton  using  fly-by-wire  active  controls  ' 
provide  longitudinal  stability. 

The  fact  that  EFA  is  being  develop, 
now  will  enable  the  design  to  take  adva 
tage  of  the  significant  aeronautical  technr 
ogy  advances  of  the  past  few  years.  Fly-b'. 
wire  is  one  of  these,  but  many  other  inni 
vitive  features  are  included  in  the  desig. 
One  of  them  is  the  extensive  use  of  carbr 
fibre  composites  and  the  new  super  ligh- 
weight  metal  alloys  such  as  Lital. 
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THE  EUROPEAM  F  HjHTER  Alf^CRAFT 


Lital  aJuminium  structural  alloyi  will  be 
the  main  metallic  alloys  structural  material 
for  EFA  and  it  will  be  the  world's  first  pro¬ 
duction  aircraft  to  use  them.  Alcan  nave 
worked  with  the  Royal  Aircraft  Establish¬ 
ment  St  Famborough  to  develop  the  Lital 
family  of  alloys  of  which  three  types  are  _ 
available  (Lital  A,  B  and  C).  '  It  will 
be  considered  as  a  substitute  for  Lital  A  on 
a  part  by  part  basis  for  production  models 
of  the  EFA.  It  will  play  its  part  in  provid¬ 
ing  a  structure  for  the  aircraft  that  will  be 
lighter,  more  reliable  and  cost  effective 
than  previous  designs.  The  use  of  such 
technii^ues  as  super  plastic  forming  and  dif¬ 
fusion  bonding  will  contribute  to  a  dram¬ 
atic  weight  saving  (as  much  as  20%  in  some 
areas). 

THE  ENGINE 

The  engine  for  EFA  will,  like  the  aircraft 
itself,  be  a  collaborative  effort  involving  the 
four  countries.  The  Tornado  programme 
proved  that  collaborative  engine  pro¬ 
grammes  could  work  and  the  three  com¬ 
panies  responsible  for  the  RB199  -  Rolls- 
Royce,  Fiat  Avisiione  and  MTU  which 
formed  the  Turbo-Union  consortium  -  will 
be  involved  in  the  EFA  engine  programme. 

As  befits  a  modern  design,  the  EJ200  will  | 
include  a  number  of  advanced  high  tecitnol-  . 
ogy  features;  including  single  crystal  turb¬ 
ine  blades,  three  dimensional  transonic 
compressors  and  turbine  design,  full  auth-  j 
ority  digital  engine  controls,  power  met-  , 
allurgy  discs,  brush  seals  and  an  integrated  . 
health  monitoring  system.  The  EJ200  will  | 
also  have  convergent/divergent  noaales  to  | 
give  increased  performance  at  high  Mach  ' 
numbers.  All  of  the  four  companies  in¬ 
volved  with  the  engine  are  putting  great 
emphasis  on  supportability,  to  provide  the 
engine  with  high  reliability  and  high  main¬ 
tainability.  _  .  .  _  - 


A  work-sharing  arrangement  for  the  en¬ 
gine  hat  been  agreed.  Rolls-Royce  will  pro¬ 
vide  the  combustion  system,  the  high  pres¬ 
sure  turbine  and  the  intermediate  casing, 
MTU  the  low  and  high  pressure  com¬ 
pressors  and  Fiat  the  low  pressure  turbine 
and  interstage  support,  the  reheat  system, 
the  gearbox  and  oil  system,  whilst  Sener 
will  produce  for  the  convergent/divergent 
nozzles,  the  jet  pipe,  exhaust  diffuser,  and 
the  low  pressure  shaft  and  bypass  duct.  In 
percentage  terms  the  Eurojet  workshare  is: 
Rolls-Royce  3J%,  MTU  33%,  Fiat  Aviaz- 
ione  21%  and  SNER  13%.  The  consortium 
believes  that  2,000  FJ200  engines  will  be  re¬ 
quired  over  the  life  of  the  EFA  programme.  i 
One  area  that  remains  to  be  settled  i.t  the  . 
ciioice  of  engine  for  the  prototypes  of  the  ' 
a  rcraft.  The  EF200  will  he  the  powerplant 
for  all  of  the  production  EFAs.  but  it  w'ill 
not  be  available  for  use  during  the  proio- 
t'  pc  phase  of  the  EI’.\  developntcnt  pro- 
gi  amine.  The  four  development  1:1' A  air- 
ftames  will  require  a  total  of  II  engines. 

I  The  fact  that  an  American  engine  might  | 
be  selected  for  the  prototype  has  brought 
into  focus  a  number  of  issues  regarding  the 
EFA  programme.  If  US  equipment  is  in- 

'  eluded,  the  US  government  will,  due  to  its 
technology  transfer  niles,  have  a  say  in  the 
export  of  such  aircraft.  Should  the  country 
interested  in  EFA  be  regarded  with  sus- 

•  picion  by  the  United  States,  they  can  block 
the  sale.  There  arc  precedents  for  this  ac- 

\  tion,  due  to  their  US-supplied  engines  both 
the  Saab  Viggen  'and  the  lAI  Kfir  lost  a 
number  of  export  opportunities.  As  export 
sales  will  be  important  for  the  long-term, 
success  of  the  EFA  programme,  the  pres- 
ence  of  US  equipment  is  therefore  an  area 
of  concern. 


APPENDIX  y: 
(2) 


THE  RADAR 

A  crucial  component  of  EFA  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  causing  the  greatest  controversy  over 
the  Europe  versus  US  approach  in  selecting 
EFA  equipment:  the  radar.  Two  con¬ 
tenders  are  bidding  for  the  contract,  one 
.with  a  European  design  and  the  other  with 
a  derivation  of  a  US  design.  The  four  part¬ 
ner  countries  have  each  nominated  a  prime 
contractor  for  the  radar,  Ferranti  in  the 
UK,  FIAR  in  Italy,  INISEL  in  Spain  and 
AEG  in  Germany. 

The  AN/APG-6S  solution  for  the  EFA 
radar  requirement  is  led  by  AEG  in  Ger¬ 
many,  with  GEC  Avionics  in  Britain, 
FIAR  in  Italy  and  INISEL  in  Spain.  While, 
in  its  present  form,  it  does  not  meet  the 
EFA  requirement,  the  companies  believe 
that  it  offers  the  basis  for  the  development 
of  a  radar  for  EFA.  Called  the  MSD  (Multi- 
mode/Silent/Digital)  it  uses  the  core  of  the 
AN/APG-65  a^  adds  a  new  transmitter/ 
receiver,  re-configurable  signal  processor, 
data  processor  and  a  continuous  wave  il¬ 
luminator.  The  originator  of  the  radar, 
Hughes,  would  be  involved  in  the  MSD  as 
a  sub-contractor  to  the  MSD  prime  con¬ 
tractor  AEG. 

The  more  authentically  European  entry 
for  the  EFA  radar  requirement  is  being 
proposed  by  Ferranti,  FIAR  and  INISEL. 
This  is  the  ECR-90,  which  is  an  X-band 
radar  with  wide-band  spread  spectrum 
transmission  and  a  very  powerful  pro- 
ccssin  ■  lapabiliiy.  The  power-aperture 
pro(*''Ct  is  (hr  maximum  that  the  aircraft 
cai  .ipport,  which  provides  the  basis  for 
max..num  detection  performance.  The 
rada-  offers  true  multi-mode  performance; 
no  ms^le  is  adversely  affected  by  optimisa¬ 
tion  for  .mother  mode  which  allows  full 
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rc'oluiion;  this" means  that  superior  tactical  " 
(unctions  arc  available.  The  KCR-90  radar 
his  been  designed  to  offer  excellent  coven 
operation  with  sophisticated  counter-, 
measures  to  ensure  survival  in  a  high-threat 
environment. 

The  actual  mechanics  of  the  EFA  radar 
competition  seem  almost  as  complex  as  des¬ 
igning  the  radar  itself.  There  are  two  teams, 
one  led  by  AEG  and  the  other  led  by  Fer-  I 
ranti;  FIAR  and  INISEL  are  involved  in 
both  teams  as  the  nominated  companies 
from  Italy  and  Spain.  Ferranti,  whilst 
working  on  their  ECR-90  submission  for 
the  EFA  radar,  have  to  keep  AEG  in¬ 
formed  of  their  progress,  as,  should  the 
ECR-90  win,  AEG  would  be  involved  in 
its  production.  It  is  very  difficult  to  dis¬ 
close  information  to  a  competitor  especial¬ 
ly  as  one  it  compelled  to  by  the  structure  of 
the  EFA  programmes,  but  this  is  another 
example  of  the  strange  things  that  can 
happen  in  collaborative  programmes. 

Even  stranger  is  the  bidding  process  for 
the  radar  contract.  The  two  groups  submit¬ 
ted  their  bids  in  accordance  with  the  Re¬ 
quest  for  Proposals  for  the  Full  Compli¬ 
ance  system  in  March  of  this  year.  How¬ 
ever,  there  are  doubts  in  cenain  circles  over 
the  ability  of  both  radars  to  be  ready  in 
1995  and  this  led  to  the  formulation  of  a 
second  Request  for  Proposals  for  a  Basic 
Compliance  system.  This  system  was  de¬ 
signed  to  be  a  lower  cost  option  that  would 
be  available  in  the  near  term. 

To  meet  this  second  RfP,  the  consortia 
leaders  submitted  bids  on  their  own  but 
with  the  knowledge  of  their  partners.  Fer¬ 
ranti  is  offering  the  Super  Vixen  radar 
which  it  an  improved  version  of  their  Blue' 
Vixen  radar.  AEG  is  offering  a  modified 
AN/APG-65  with  a  larger  antenna  and 
other  new  features,  though  the  radar  soft¬ 
ware  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  basic  AN/ 
APG-65. 

No  matter  what  consortium  it  selected 
or  which  of  the  four  competing  radars  the 
EFA  radar  will  have  to  possess  the  follow¬ 
ing  features:  It  must  be  optimised  for  air 
combat,  have  a  high  detection  range,  look¬ 
up  and  look-down  modes,  multiple  target 
engagement  capability,  advanced  ECCM 
characteristics,  be  beyond  visual  range  mis¬ 
sile  compatible,  have  integral  IFF  equip¬ 
ment,  be  highly  reliable,  easy  to  maintain 
and  have  low  operational  costs. 


The  choice  of  the  radar  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  important  elements  within  the 
whole  EFA  programme.  The  decision  will 
commit  the  four  European  nations  to  this 
radar  for  the  next  35  years.  This  is  a  stern 
I  .'St  for  any  radar  system  and  the  selected 
:  .'Stem  must  therefore  be  capable  of  being 
t  eveltiped  throughout  this  time  (seriod. 

The  two  consortia  competing  for  the 
contract  illustrate  the  desire  to  get  the  best 
high  technology  equipment  at  the  best 
price  for  EFA.  It  is  felt  that  competition 
with  a  fixed  price  contrt^ct  will  lead  to  de¬ 
liveries  on  price  and  on  time,  wheras  the 
opposite  is  usually  the  case  in  collaborative 
programmes.  The  (our  main  contractors, 
British  Aerospace,  MBB,  Aeritalia  and 
CASA,  are  each  responsible  for  integrating 
certain  equipment  areas  into  the  EFA  pro¬ 
gramme.  At  these  companies  are  keen  to 
ensure  deliveries  on  time  and  on  cost,  the 
sub-contractors  are  being  seriously  challen¬ 
ged.  This  is  very  good  for  the  programme. 
For  most  equipment  areas  from  flight  con¬ 
trols  to  the  defensive  aides  suite  there  are 
competing  consonia.  Whilst  this  should  j 
provide  good  results,  one  should  remember 
those  companies  which  fail  to  win  EFA 
contracts.  They  could  be  out  of  a  particular 
business  area  and  in  consequence,  the  EFA 
programme  might  act  as  a  catalyst  lor  struc¬ 
tural  change  within  the  European  aerospace 
industry. 

THE  ARMAMENT 

I'he  armament  for  EFA  is  another  inter¬ 
esting  and  very  important  area  within  the 
programme.  It  has  been  decided  that  the  | 
design  will  include  an  internal  gun  mount¬ 
ing,  but  as  yet  no  specific  type  has  been  se¬ 
lected,  It  is  believed  ih.st  the  27mm  Mauser 
cannon  which  is  used  on  the  Tornado  will 
be  selected,  due  to  its  advanced  design  and 
good  performance  and  that  it  would  also 
ensure  commonality  with  the  Tornado 
fleet.  The  EFA  will  .tiso  carry  a  heavy  load 
(no  precise  detail'  h.oc  been  released)  of 
two  ivpes  of  nii.ssdr,  the  AIM  1 20 
AMRAAM  and  the  AIM-132  ASRAAM. 
air-to-sir  missiles. 

The  AIM- 120  AMRAAM  is  planm-d  to 
be  (he  next  gi-iicr.iiii>n  beyoiuTvisii.il  range 
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seleiteil  uy  the  lJ.s  An  l  orcc  and  the  US 
Navy.  A  new  company,  EURAAM  Limi¬ 
ted,  has  been  formed  by  British  Aerospace, 
Marconi  Defence  Systems.  AEG  and  MBB 
to  compete  for  the  Etiropean  manufacture 
and  in-scrvice  support  of  the  Hughes  mis¬ 
sile.  The  other  missile,  the  AIM-132 
ASRAAM  is  currently  under  development 
by  tlie  European  BBG  consortium  of  Brit¬ 
ish  Aerospace  and  Bodcnscewerk  Gcrate- 
tcchnik.  The  missile  is  designed  to  re¬ 
place  the  AlM-9  Sidewinder  as  the  standard  ' 
NAT  O  short  range  air-to-air  missile.  Pro-  I 
jeet  definition  for  ASRAAM  is  due  for 
completion  at  the  end  of  this  year  with  an 
in-scrvicc  date  in  the  early  1990s. 

l  UTURE  IN  DOUBT 

In  its  current  postulated  fonn,  EFA 
should  be  one  of  the  most  effective 
European  combat  aircraft  ever  introduced 
into  service.  Despite  this,  the  EFA  pro¬ 
gramme  conies  about  at  a  time  when  all  of 
the  four  nations  involved  find  their  military 
budgets  under  pressure.  This  does  not 
affect  the  procurement  of  the  aircraft  yet, 
but  the  four  governments  will  soon  have  to 
commit  themselves  to  funding  the  full  de¬ 
velopment  and  initial  production.  Sadly, 
the  budgetary  pressure  in  Europe  is  leading 
to  doubts  over  the  future  of  EFA  altoge¬ 
ther. 

This  is  an  unfortunate  development,  as 
the  programme  is  crucial  for  the  survival  of 
the  European  aerospace  industry  in  the 
1990s  and  beyond.  A  number  of  alterna¬ 
tives  have  been  suggested,  the  most  oooular 
at  present  being  a  tievcioped  version  of  the 
E-18  Hornet.  Certainly  a  developed  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Hornet  would  be  cheaper  to 
produce  and  field  than  the  EFA,  but  this 
misses  the  point.  Without  EE'A,  the 
European  industries  will  be  forced  to  leave 
the  advanced  combat  aircraft  market  for  a 
generation.  This  will  also  harm  the 
avionics,  engine  and  the  myriad  other  eon 
eerns  that  are  involved  in  aircraft  prodiu  - 
non. 

Ibc  810  EFA  n-quired  represent  the 
inure  of  the  European  .icrospaec  iinlusiry. 

I  bei  c  ejn  be  no  tionbi  ibai  lliis  is  an  expeil 
soe  progratnine,  but  the  ealaniittnis  <  on- 
.t'i|ni'necs  in  inilii.iiy,  politital  .nul  in- 
diistrial  'terms  ol  a  e.itKrllation  tar  out- 
"  eigb  its  losn. 
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